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Memorabilia. 





N the Observer for May 23 Mr. St. John 
Ervine tells how he read in the pro- 
gramme of the Glasgow Orpheus Choir a 
short poem which was to be sung to music, 
and which moved and delighted him. ‘‘This 
isdrama’’ said he to himself, ‘‘ These words 
are beautiful, but they are also dramatic.” 
After a good deal more praise all on the 
score of its dramatic quality he gives the 
poem: it is indeed beautiful being as fol- 
lows : 
THE OLD WOMAN. 
As a white candle 
In a holy place; 
So is the beauty 
Of an aged face. 
As the spent radiance 
Of the winter sun; 
So is a woman 
With her travail done. 
Her brood gone from her, 
And her thoughts as still 
As the waters 
Under a ruined mill. 

But to call this, and with so much em- 
phasis, ‘“‘dramatic”’ is, we think, to intro- 
duce confusion into language; to weaken and 
blur the meaning of a word of essential 
utility by straining it to cover what does not 
belong to it. Mr. Ervine also quotes an 
‘Trish Cradle Song’ and says that only a 
poet with a ‘‘ sense of drama” could have 
used the word ‘‘ things’’ in the stanza. 

From reek of the smoke 
And cold of the floor, 
And the peering of things 
Across the half-door. 





But so far as drama is here at all it 
would seem to be more in ‘‘ peering’’ than 
in ‘‘ things,’”’ but most in the union of the 
two. We should like to commend ‘‘drama ” 
and ‘‘dramatic’”’ to the active attention of 
the S.P.E. 


Y the will of the late Don Alonso Alvarez 
de Toledo y Caro, eleventh Count of Nie- 
bla, The Art Gallery of the Museo del Prado 
is now enriched by a portrait by Van Dyck 
and four portraits by Goya. The Van Dyck 
is a portrait of Thomas Howard, Earl of 
Arundel which is said to have been at one 
time in the collection of Charles I. The 
most beautiful of the Goyas is the portrait 
of the Marchioness of Villafranca. A pho- 
tograph of this which reveals no small part 
of its curious charm will be found in The 
Times of May 26. 


At Lords on Saturday, May 22, Tate, bow]- 

ing for Sussex against Middlesex, did the 
hat-trick. ‘‘ With the last ball of one over,’’ 
says The Times account of the play ‘‘ he 
shattered Mr. Bruce, a beautiful ball. In 
his first ball of his next over he had Mr. 
G. 0. Allen leg before wicket, and with his 
next ball he bowled Mr. W. Haig.’? There 
were 25,000 people present, and the account 
of the' hat-trick in the Morning Post adds 
the curious circumstance that it was over- 
looked by the crowd. 


WE noted in the Morning Post of May 25 
two curious items of news from India. 
Their correspondent at Karachi reports that, 
to the excitement of all sportsmen in India, 
a splendid golden-maned lion was recently 
shot by a shooting-party consisting of the 
Rajah of Katera, his brother, and Captain 
Abbott. This occurred about twenty miles 
from Jhansi (United Provinces) near the 
preserves of the Rajah. Some years ago, 
Captain Abbott says, a lioness with two 
cubs had been observed in the neighbourhood, 
and the lion in question must be one of the 
cubs fully grown. A few lions are known to 
exist in Rajputana, and in Kathiawar in 
the Bombay Province, but otherwise the lion 
has for some time been considered to be 
extinct in India. 

The second story comes from Calcutta and 
concerns Jurood, a village in Central India 
(Bhir district). This village is in a state 
of trepidation. About three weeks ago a 
huge snake entered a Hindu Temple. Offer- 
ings of milk and eggs were brought to him. 
but he would not eat them. This refusal, 
people think, betokens anger; but they know 
not how to placate the snake. They come 
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daily and worship, and implore him to let 
them know what to do. Those who are well 
off are feeding the poor on a large scale in 
the hope of pleasing him, but so far he makes 
no sign, and merely continues to occupy 
the Temple. 


QN May 25 Signor Mussolini unveiled the 

restored pulpit of Giovanni Pisano in 
The Cathedral at Pisa, handing it over to 
the Cardinal Archbishop of that c1ty and his 
chapter. About the middle of the last cen- 
tury Professor Fontana made an attempt 
at reconstruction, fashioning a wooden model 
which is still preserved in the civic museum 
at Pisa. Circumstances then proved un- 
favourable; the reconstruction was not de- 
finitely taken in hand till after the Great 
War, when Prof. Péleo Bacci worked out 
a full-sized model, which differed from Fon- 
tana’s and had to stand the fire of mucn 
criticism. Upon the basis of this he has 
triumphantly brought together all the frag- 
ments of the pulpit, and revived the master- 
piece. A full description of the pulpit, with 
three photographs, will be found in The 
Times of May 25. 


NCE more Japan has been visited by | 
earthquake, this time at its northern ex- | 
tremity Hokkaido. The voleano of Tokachi, 
believed to extinct, erupted on May 24 with | 


great violence, causing greater destruction | 
by volcanic action than had occurred in | 
Japan since the eruptions of Mount Bandai 
in 1888 and Mount Sakurajima in 1914. | 
The crater has from time immemorial been 
occupied by a lake; a terrific explosion ejec- 
ted from this all the water which poured 
down the mountain side carrying débris with 
it, obliterating several hamlets and three 
hundred houses of a little township, and 
killing, it is reported, 900 people A second 
and a third explosion at an interval of two 
hours in the afternoon flung up lava which 
demolished all before it. Ashes and débris 
were even cast upon the railway station ten 
miles away; liquid mud, overflowing from 
the River Pye overwhelmed farms and cov- 
ered many square miles with an inundation 
20ft. deep. From another little town sixty 
houses and a hundred persons are missing. 
The third explosion blew off a portion of 
the wall of the crater and caused an appal- 
ing landslide. At the time of sending the 
report earthquakes were occurring every 
half-hour. 


\ HEN a history of the General Strike is 
written, embracing all sorts of minor 





incidents and side-issues and curiosities, as 
well as discussion of principles and the 
main action one chapter will have to be de- 
voted to the animals who were affected by it 
and then, among the heroes of the story will 
figure the inhabitants of Regent’s Park and 
the neighbourhood, and, of these, particu- 
larly the cats and the ducks. When it was 
decided to use the Outer Circle of the Park 
as an omnibus garage, and the park was 
therefore closed, the ducks and the cats were 
relieved of the nightly alarm, which is 
caused by the motors in the Outer Circle, 
All was now silence and safety; and they 
began to modify their habits in accordance 
with their new freedom. The ducks, whom 
prudence forbids in normal times to cross 
the road, grew so bold as to wander across 
it and make their way into the Terrace gar- 
dens. On the other hand, cats from outside 
the park now came in in greater numbers— 
probably, they also, because the crossing of 
the Outer Circle presented no difficulties. 
Cats, we are told in the delightful article 
in The Times of May 24 from which we take 
these particulars, are not harshly dealt with 


|in the Zoo, whatever may be thought: in 


fact they are respected for their prowess in 
ratting and given daily rations of milk; and 


| only those who develop an unholy taste for 


young pheasants come to grief. Two of the 


| strike visitors, however, seem to have met 


their fate in the Zoo. One used to jump 
into the adders’ enclosure and play with 
them. A guard was set, who drove him 


| away again and again: in the end he dis- 


appeared, and it is supposed was destroyed 
by the adders. The other was equally per- 
tinacious in visiting the Reptile House; he 
wanted the mice, who play about on the is- 
land in the alligators’ pool. His disap- 
pearance is supposed to be connected with 
the voracious appetite of a certain old alli- 
gator called ‘‘ George.”’ 


HE anniversary of the birth of Ralph 
Waldo Emerson fell on May 25. One 
does not hear much of Emerson now-a-days. 
His is a philosophy which is enthusiastically 
seized upon by those to whom it appeals, and 
then is apt to be outgrown. Probably—but 
perhaps not very soon—there will be a re- 
turn of interest in it and a return also of 
appreciation of his English prose style, and, 
yet more markedly of his verse. He lacks 
what Shaftesbury calls ‘‘ machinery ”’; and, 
therefore perhaps, cannot keep his hold on 
great numbers or for a length of time at a 
stretch. 
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Literary and Historical 
Notes. 


A NOTE ON THE EXECUTION OF 
CHARLES I. 


N view of a certain amount of correspond- 

ence that has taken place lately in the 
daily Press on the subject of the execution 
of Charles I, the following account of his 
exhumation in the year 1813, corroborating 
as it does the written accounts of his burial 
given by Clarendon and Herbert, may not 
be without interest. 

The account is to be found in a volume of 
‘Essays and Orations’ read and delivered 
at the Royal College of Physicians, and 
published by John Murrray in 1831. My 
attention was drawn to the volume by Dr. 
Charles Singer. The author of the essay is 
Sir Henry Halford, Bart., M.D., G.C.H., 
President of the Royal College of Physicians, 
who was himself present at the exhumation. 
In an appendix to his remarks Sir Henry 
quotes the accounts given by Clarendon and 
by Herbert of the King’s burial. 

Clarendon* states that after the public 
exposal of the King’s body at Whitehall he 
was then embalmed and put into a coffin 
and carried to Saint James’. From thence, af- 
ter several days’ further delay, the body was 
carried privately to Windsor by four of the 
servants who had waited upon him during 
his imprisonment. When the Duke of 
Richmond, the Marquis of Hertford, the 
Earls of Southampton and Lindsey, who 
had the matter in hand, went into the 
church to find a place for burial, ‘‘ they 
found it so altered and transformed in all 
inscriptions, and those landmarks pulled 
down, by which men knew every particular 
place in that church, and such a dismal 
mutation over the whole, that they knew 
not where they were: nor was there one old 
officer that had belonged to it, or knew 
where our princes had used to be interred. 
At last there was a fellow of the town who 
undertook to tell them the place where, he 
said, there was a vault in which King Harry 
VIII. and Queen Jane Seymour were in- 
terred.”” As near the place as could 
conveniently be they caused a_ grave 
to be made. ‘‘ There the King’s body 

* Clarendon, ‘ History of the Rebellion and 
Civil Wars in England,’ vol. iii, part i, p. 393. 
‘Oxford, 1807). 
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was laid without any words or other cere- 
mony than the tears and sighs of the few 
beholders. Upon the coffin was a plate of 
silver fixed, with the words only, King 
Charles, 1648. When the coffin was put in, 
the black velvet pall that had covered it was 
thrown over it, and then the earth was 
thrown in, which the governors stayed to 
see perfectly done and then took the keys of 
the church.” 

When King Charles II thought of rein- 
terring his father’s body with suitable hon- 
our, one of the difficulties that deterred him 
was, apparently, the difficulty of discovering 
exactly where the body lay, for 


the Duke of Richmond was dead before the 
King returned; the Marquis of Hertford died 
in a short time after, and was seldom out of 
his lodging after his Majesty came to White- 
hall, the Earl of Southampton and the Earl of 
Lindsey went to Windsor, and took with them 
such of their own servants as had attended 
them in that service, and as many others as 
they remembered had been then present, and 
were still alive; who all amounted to a small 
number; there being, at the time of the inter- 
ment, great strictness used in admitting any 
to be present whose names were not included 
in the order which the lords had brought. In 
a word, the confusion they had at that time 
observed to be in the church, and the small 
alterations which were begun to be made 
tcwards decency, so totally perplexed their 
memories, that they could not satisfy them- 
selves in what place or part of the church 
the royal body was interred: yet where any 
coneurred upon this or that place, they caused 
the ground to be opened at a good distance, 
and, upon such enquiries, found no cause to 
believe that they were near the place; and upon 
their giving this account to the King, the 
thought of that remove was laid aside; and the 
reason communicated to very few, for the 
better discountenance of future enquiry. 

This account of Clarendon’s, is corrorbora- 
ted in every detail by the papers of Mr. 
Herbert.* Herbert was a groom of the bed- 
chamber in close attendance on the King 
during the last months of his life. He re- 
tired after the King’s death into Yorkshire, 
and his papers were not published until 
some time after his death. 

We can now come to Sir Henry Halford’s 
account of the events of 1813, which are 
best given in his own words. 

On completing the mausoleum which his 
present Majesty has built in the tomb-house, 
as it is called, it was necessary to form a 
passage to it from under the Choir of Saint 
George’s Chapel. In constructing this pas- 

* Wood’s ‘ Athenez Oxonienses,’ folio edn., 
vol. ii., p. 703. Printed for Knapcock, Mid- 
winter and Tonson, 1721. 
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sage, an aperture was made accidentally in 
one of the walls of the vault of King Henry 
VIII, through which the workmen were 


enabled to see, not only the two coffins, which 
were supposed to contain the bodies of King 
Henry VIII. and Queen Jane Seymour, but a 
third also, covered with a black velvet pall, 
which, from Mr. Herbert’s narrative, might 
fairly be presumed to hold the remains of 
Charles 


King 





On representing the circumstance to the 
Prince Regent, his Royal Highness perceived 
at once, that a doubtful point in History 
might be cleared up by opening this vault; 
and accordingly his Royal Highness ordered 
an examination to be made on the first con- 
venient opportunity. This was done on the 
first of April last, the day after the funeral 
of the Duchess of Brunswick, in the presence 


of his Royal Highness himself, who guaran- | 


teed thereby the most respectful care and 
attention to the remains of the dead, during 
the enquiry. His Royal Highness was accom- 
panied by his Royal Highness the Duke of 
Cumberland, Count Munster, the Dean of 
Windsor, Benjamin Charles Stevenson, Esq.. 
and Sir Henry Halford. The vault is covered 
by an arch, half a brick in thickness, is seven 
feet two inches in width, nine feet six inches 
in length, and four feet ten inches in height, 
and is situated in the centre of the choir, 
opposite the eleventh knight’s stall, on the 
sovereign’s side. 

On removing the pall, a plain leaden coffin, 
with no appearance of ever having been en- 
closed in wood, and bearing an inscription 
“Kine Cartes, 1648,” in legible characters, 
on a scroll of lead encircling it, immediately 
presented itself to the view. A square open- 
ing was then made in the upper part of the 
lid, of such dimensions as to admit a clear 
insight into its contents. These were an 
internal wooden coffin, very much decayed, 
and the body carefully wrapped up in cere- 
cloth, into the folds of which a quantity of 
unctuous or greasy matter, mixed with resin, 
as it seemed, had been melted, so as to ex- 
clude, as effectually as possible, the external 
air. The coffin was completely full; and from 
the tenacity of the cere-cloth, great difficulty 
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| was experienced in detaching it successfully 


from the parts which it enveloped. Whenever 
the unctuous matter had insituated itself, the 
separation of the cere-cloth was easy; and 
when it came off, a correct impression of the 
features to which it had been applied was 
observed in the unctuous substance. 

At length, the whole face was disengaged 
from its covering. The complexion of the 
skin of it was dark and discoloured. The 
forehead and temples  had_ lost little or 
nothing of their muscular substance; the car- 
tilage of the nose was gone; but the left eye, 
in the first moment of exposure, was open 
though it vanished almost imme- 
(liately; and the pointed beard, so character. 
istic of the period of the reign of King 
Charles, was perfect. The shape of the face 
was a long oval; many of the teeth remained; 
and the left ear, in consequence of the inter- 
position of the unctuous matter between it 
and the cere-cloth, was found entire. 





It was difficult at the moment to withhold a 
notwithstanding its dis- 
figurement, the countenance did bear a strong 
resemblance to the coins, the busts, anc 


| especially to ‘the pictures of King Charles I 
| by Vandyke by which it 


had been made 
familiar to us. It is true, that the minds of 
the spectators of this interesting sight were 
very well prepared to receive this impression; 
but it is also certain, that such a facility of 
belief had been occasioned by the simplicity 
and truth of Mr. Herbert’s narrative, every 
part of which had been confirmed by the 
investigation, so far as it had advanced: and 
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jt will not be denied that the shape of the 
face, the forehead, an eye, and the beard, are 
the most important features by which resem- 
blance is determined. 

When the head had been entirely disengaged 
from the attachment, which confined it, it 
was found to be loose, and without any diffi- 
culty, it was taken up and held to view. It 
was quite wet, and gave a greenish red tinge 
to paper and linen, which touched it. The 
back part of the scalp was entirely perfect, 
and had a remarkably fresh appearance; the 
pores of the skin being more distinct as they 
usually are when soaked in moisture; and 
the tendons and ligaments of the neck were 
of considerable substance and firmness. The 
hair was thick at the back-part of the head, 
and, in appearance, nearly black. A portion 
of it which has since been cleaned and dried, 
is of a beautiful dark brown colour. That of 
the beard was a redder brown. On the back 
part of the head it was more than an inch 
in length, and had probably been cut so short 
for the convenience of the executioner, or 
perhaps by the piety of friends soon after 
death, in order to furnish memorials of the 
unhappy king. 

On holding up the head, to examine the 
place of separation trom the body, the muscles 
of the neck had evidently retracted them- 
selves considerably; and the fourth cervical 
vertebra was found to be cut through its sub- 
stance transversely, leaving the surfaces of 
the divided portions perfectly smooth 
even, an appearance which could have been 
produced only by a heavy blow, inflicted with 
a very sharp instrument, and _ which fur- 
nished the last proof wanting to identify King 
Charles the First. 

After this examinttion of the head, which 
served every purpose in view, and without 
examining the body below the neck, it was 
immediately restored to its situation, the 
cofin was soldered up again, and the vault 
closed. 

A pencil sketch of the King’s head is in- 
cluded in the article; and save that the 
upper part of the head appears to be bald, 
and that the nose cartilages have disap- 
peared, the resemblance to the portraits of 
Charles I is unmistakable. The whole mat- 
ter is of interest as corroborating in a very 
definite manner the written accounts of the 
time. 

Drxa Portway Dosson. 


A PROBLEM OF EARLY ENGLISH 
HISTORY. 


JHAT were the date and the circumstances 
of the first coming of the English to 
Britain, and what the dates and the 
character and the extent of their settlement 
in the island? These are quite distinct sub- 
jects; the one was an event, the other was 
a slow subsequent process extending through 
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several centuries. There are no contempor- 
ary documents to help us. We have the 
pedigree of some of the early reigning fami- 
lies; the race and the descent of the kings 
may not have been the same as that of the 
population over which they reigned—veiy 
early there was tribal war; and conquest 
and annexation. Again, the history of the 
language has little necessary connexion with 
the history of the population employing it. 

How much of the surface of the island 
did the new colonists clear of the former 
inhabitants? How large was the portion of 
it that was the first England? If we take 


| our stand in the time of Beda and look 


| hostile one to the other. 


around us, we see a limited number of de- 
finitely marked-off English tribes, already 
The boundaries 
between them are vague and shifting. Of 
geographical or territorial terms there are 
few: instead, we have nations and tribes 
and families. But, beyond the territory of 
these great English tribes, there is a far 


| greater portion of the island as to which we 


and | 





can learn little or nothing. To what ex- 
tent did the English dispossess and displace 
the original inhabitants? One imagines 
that the new-comers from over the sea can 
have furnished only a very thin sprinkling 
of population, and must for safety’s sake 
have kept themselves together in groups, 
even if from time to time they made dis- 
tant raids in organized bands outside of 
their limits. 

At a later date than that of Beda we 
begin to get contemporary documents of 
different kinds. These reveal to us a good 
many districts more or less organized and on 
the way to become shires, of which we had 
not heard before. Were the inhabitants of 
these English? or were they the surviving 
relics of the British tribes that had once pos- 
sessed the whole? We must ever remember 
that we know even less of the previous in- 
habitants and their race and their language 
than we do of the English. 

But among these districts there are ten 
the names of which do not seem to be tribal 
names, but to suggest the organization of the 
population on some other principle than that 
of race and kinship. The inhabitants of 
these ten districts derive their appellations 
from the districts in which they are settled. 
The common collective noun swte (later se@- 
tan) is almost equivalent to the modern Eng- 
lish word ‘‘ inhabitants.’’ The districts are 
those of the Sumursete,* the Dornsetet 





~ * The English Chronicle at the year 845. 
+ The E.C. at the year 837. 
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(the d pronounced as th in those), the Wil- 


seete,t the Wrocensete,§ the Cilternsete,]|| | 
the Pécsete,{’ the Elmedsete,{’ the Went- | 
seete,** the Dinszte,** the Arosete.f We| 
have no difficulty in identifying eight of | 
Dorset- | 


these ten districts—Somersetshire ; 
shire; Wiltshire; the Wrekin (compare the 


names Wroxeter, Wrockwardine); the Chil-| 


tern Hills; the Peak ; Elmet, in Yorkshire; 


Gwent, an old British district covering the | 
modern county of Monmouth with Archen- | 
field in Herefordshire and the Forest of Dean | 


in West Gloucestershire. From Asser we 
gather that the Britons recognised the dis- 
tinction of these districts, translating the 
English sete by the British gweis (Thorn- 
sete: Durngueis). It is important to notice 
that all these districts are mountainous or 
hilly or woody or waste—the kind of coun- 
try covered by the legal term ‘‘ forest.’’ So 
we have the Peak Forest, the Forest of the 
Wrekin : 
Elmete ’’++ (Elmet wood). 

The ‘ Historia Britonum’ in its genealogi- 
cal appendix tells us that Aedwini, king of 
the Northumbrians (616 to 633), seized 
Elmet and expelled Certic the king of that 
region. So of the ten districts Elmet is the 


only one of which we have any very early | 


notice. Beda does not mention the others. 
The gradual progress of the English west- 
wards can be traced to the time of Ecgberht 
in the English Chronicle. 
of Devon did not lose their old tribal name; 
they continued to be Defenas (Damnones). 


But the history of the other three western | 


counties is fairly clear to us under their new 
territorial names. The laws of Ine (before 
693) make it abundantly clear that the 
Christian West Saxon kings did not exter- 
minate the natives of the iands they annexed. 


They left the Wyliscmen the possession of | 
their property; they granted them the pro-| 


tection of the law; they maintained their 
churches and their monasteries. Men with 


British names are referred to in charters | 
But the English con- | 
querors seem to have introduced something | 
like the English shire system, with an alder- | 
man resident among them as the King’s re- | 
We have a clear indication | 


and other documents. 


presentative. 





t The E.C. at the year 800. 

§ The Tribal Hidage in Birch: ‘ Cartu- 
larium Saxonicum,’ vol. i (restored from a 
corrupt Pocensete). 

7 The Tribal Hidage. 

** The Ordinance of the 
Thorpe: Laws. 

++ Beda, ‘H. E.’ ii. 14. 


Diinsete in 


Beda gives us in Latin “ Silva) 


The inhabitants | 


| of an organization of this sort in the Eng. 
lish names Sumurtin (Somerton), and Wil- 
tin (Wilton), evidently new names for the 
official centre of the district. 

I suggest that these ten districts were 
among those the soil of which the Engnsh 
did not care to make their own; it may be 
because the task was beyond the power of 
| their own limited numbers, or because the 
soil was difficult, barren, unattractive. An 
instructive light is thrown on this question 
by a sentence in the ordinance quoted already, 
where we are told that the district of the 
Wentsete belongs in strict language to Wes- 
sex, ‘‘ for they have to send tribute and host- 
ages thither.’’* 
whole of the original Gwent from the Severn 
to the Usk and from Hereford to the Severn 
Sea is included in either Herefordshire or 
Gloucestershire. I have said that the Eng- 
lish names are almost all tribe names, and 
not geographical terms: the same seems to 
have been the case originally with the Celtic 
inhabitants of Britain and Ireland; their 
names are those of tribes. As the tribes 
moved, the tribe names went with them—a 
perplexing difficulty to the student of his- 
tory, who is never certain where to find his 
people on the map: he sometimes, on the 
other hand, finds that his people have left 
their name on the map, and they themselves 
are far away. But in the case of our ten 
chosen districts we seem to find under the 
| appellation of the inhabitants an early terri- 
torial name—Sumur ; Thorn ; Wil; Wrocen; 
Ciltern; Péc; Elmete; Gwent; Din; Aro. 
Sumur seems to survive in the names Somer- 
ton and Midsomer Norton. Asser tells us 
that Wiltun is on a hill on the south side 
of the river Guilou—as he spells it; but 
Gwilwy as it would be in modern Welsh— 
from which river the whole of that district 
gets its name. But the ending -ow or -wy 
(gwy) means water; so we are left with an 
unexplained stem Wil. The English form 
of the name of the inhabitants is without 
doubt Wilseete or Wilsetan! 

The Dansete cannot be identified with cer- 
tainty; they were close to the Wents#te, 
with whom they were once on a time connec- 
ted. The position of the Arosete is abso- 
lutely unknown. They were a small group, 
| about the size of the Elmedszete. They seem 
to be unmentioned anywhere but in the one 
' document. So much permanent harm has 
| been done to history by foolish etymological 


| speculation resting on no foundation but a 


| Sceun 


*The Ordinance of the Ditinsete. 
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fancied similarity of sound that I shrink | be of use to record in your columns any addi- 
from making a suggestion without the faint- | tional more solid fact that touches Richard’s 
est evidence of any kind. One would expect | real connection with this county of Glouces- 
to ag —— — —__ or a bury — pre pee it anys or may 
of the forms Ar, Or, Arrow, Harrow. | not, poin as lis own parentage in re- 
were a resident in the —, and otherwise | lation to the Pauntley or other Whitting- 
equipped for the task, I should explore the | tons. 
chances that it may have been ng eer of | It is well-known that he lent £500 (Feb. 
Arden. The Aroseete must have been some- | 23, 1394) to Philip Mansel, Lord of the 
where in the Midlands, and under the con- | above Manor, and that, the latter failing 
trol of the kings of the ge ee | to fulfil due repayment, the Sheriff ordered 
I find some support of the theory that I|a valuation of his manor and goods (Oct. 
have ventured to put forth in the fact that | 7, 1395) to be made at Painswick by Hugh 
what are called Saxon graves are, I believe, | of Bisley (the Bailiff of that Liberty), with 
not found in the districts named. In the | result that the goods and lands became de- 
Tribal Hidage in conjunction with the | livered (Nov. 18 following), to Richard 
Wrocenseete we find another tribe or shire | Whittington, citizen of London; and _ the 
called the Westernas, equal in extent of area | Mansel family disappear from Over- 
to the Wrocenseete—they are both very large | Lyppiat. Among the goods were 30 
districts equal to Essex or Sussex in extent. | quarters of ‘‘ dragett,’’ a cloth made of flax 
I venture to identify the Westernas with | and wool, worth 60s. But, in 1424, in the 
the modern county of Cheshire, which does | year, that is to say, following Richard’s de- 
not seem to be accounted for otherwise, and | cease, I find Robert Whittington and Guy, 
to add them to the list. And can Surrey | his peli (i.e. of Pauntley) pnt cone 
people oF a tzibe without a history: who are | dle 66, No, 19) to Over-Lyppiat Manor as the 
not included in any of the kingdoms sur- | legatees of the above Richard Whittington. 
— -_— _— a | podiey | They declare that Thomas Roos of London 
EG tha-aiel to te Wink Sexes, ome idle ace Meek Wace, Te 
of whose later kings were crowned at_Cyng- | citizen of London, who is dead; that all the 
estun (Kingston-on-Thames). _ For Devon- | feoffees saving Thomas Roos were also dead, 
shire and Gwent, two districts as to the | and that “Richard Whitynton in the presence 
British character of which there can be no | of his executors showed his Will to the said 
dispute, we ee — — | Thomas Roos am ~ — acy nagar 
our inquiries. y the time of Vomesday | to enfeoff Robert an uy and the heirs o 
po the picaahiye a ep aaa English or | their bodies, of the said Manor bape ele ceca 
‘Norman, aimost without exception. _der in lack of their issue to the right heirs 
I venture to think that an inquiry into | of Richard Thomas, in spite of iota 
the possibility of the existence of large Bri- | requests from Robert and Guy and the 
tish enclaves in the midst of the English | executors, refuses to perform the Will of the 
kingdoms wouid be fruitful in results that | said Richard Whityngton.”’ 





would modify our opinion of the character, J; jg not vet possible to say how long Guy 
oo Se Sagi Comet. c : | Whittington had to wait further, for his 
Ghester ANDREW Ports. father, Robert, died the same year (1424) ; 

oie ee ae | and Guy died (c.) 1440/1; but the Whit- 

| tingtons made good their possession. For 

OVER-LYPPIAT MANOR (GLOS.) AND | Thomas Whittington, son of Guy, left an 
RICHARD WHITTINGTON. j heiress Maud, who carried Over-Lyppiat to 


ERHAPS, on no better basis than the | the Wye family (c. 1490), and they to the 


saying that a certain tame quadruped | Throckmortons (c. 1595). 
has nine lives, about every fifteen years a| The usual confusion made about Richard’s 
stone example passing for a cat is adroitly | parentage is to give him for mother Joan 
unearthed in S.W. England and not too- | (b. 1326) dau. of Geoffrey le Archer, who 
drily discussed ; a gelatinous article is there- | first married Thomas de Cobberley, but who 
after apt to be written about Whittington | died a Whittington (24 Sept., 1569), after 
containing mere specks of an equally dia- | but four years of married life with her 
phanous pedigree of his imaginary knight- second husband, William Whittington, by 
hood and parentage. Consequently, it may | whom, apparently, she had no issue. 
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Lysons (1860) made that special and crucial 
error which has persisted ever since, and even 
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| official rank in the Abbey of St. Peter 
(Glos. ). 


the ‘D.N.B.’ has not righted it (cf. his | A Grant of tenements & land in Matson ¢ 


‘“ Model Merchant ’’). Joan, wife of Wil- 


liam W., of Pauntley (d. 1359) was | 
probably a Mansel as is usually stated; | 
being a dau. of Sir Wm. Mansel, a 
former Sheriff of Gloucester: but this | 


Joan made no marriage with a Berkeley | 
She died (c.) 1365, when her | 


of Cobberley. 
eldest son, William (born (c.) 1342), was 
aged 23 years. Hence, if Richard Whit- 
tington, the Lord Mayor and financier, be 
regarded as her youngest son, he may have 
been born (c.) 1350, which fully corresponds 
with his proven prosperous condition in 1379, 
and with his lending money on Over-Lyppiat 
Manor in 1395 to (quite possibly) his mater- 
nal uncle, and further it well corresponds 
with his averred age at decease, in 1423. 

On the whole, we may safely assume 
Richard Whittington to have been younger 
brother to Robert W., of Pauntley and 
Solers Hope, who survived him but a year 
(d. 1424), and who was father to Guy Whit- 
tington (d. 1440/1); bath of whom (we 
have seen above), became legatees under his 
will regarding Over-Lyppiat Manor. 

But this is not the only local tenure in 
land and houses that Whittington himself 
was concerned with in Gloucestershire; for I 
shall be now able to show that he and Robert 
Whittington of Pauntley were concerned hand 
in hand in acquiring possession of certain 
tenements actually in the town of Glouces- 
ter, which, for some reason, no longer figure 
in the Corporation Records of that 
{edit., W. H. Stevenson). 
fortunate fact that water has almost fatally 
damaged the interesting deed, that I now 
reproduce, by courtesy of the Dean (Dr. 
Gee) and Chapter—we should learn the pre- 
cise street and quarter of the town in which 
the houses evidently referred-to were located. 
Did these include perhaps the Whitting- 


ton town - house known to have be- 
longed to the Pauntley family? Briefly, 
in it John Gerold (Esq.) of Matson 


(c.) 1414-16 transfers to Richard Whit- 
tington and Robert Whittington (armi- 
ger) and others, certain parcels of land re- 
lated to the manor of Snedeham in Upton 
St. Leonards, which he had purchased from 
Hugh of Bisley and Joan his wife, and like- 
wise with these certain tenements in the 
city of Gloucester itself. The Gerolds of 
Snedeham had been living there for many 
generations, not as manor-holders, but as 
small esquires, who probably had risen from 


City | 
But for the un- | 








Gloucester. 
(a.D. 1414-22.) 
(Much, damaged by water.) 
| Sciant presentes et futuri quod ego Johan- 
nes Gerold* de Mattesdone dedi concessi 
et hac presenti carta mea confirmayj 
Ricardo Whytngton Roberto Why- 
tyngton Armigero [Thome Kemell(?) 
Ricardo] Levison et Roberto de Mattes. 
don . 
| et aliis in Gloucestria cum omnibus perti- 
nentis ... 
in Mattesdonet juxta Gloucestria et ... in 
predict .... prefato Ricardo Whytying- 
ton Roberto Whytynton Thome Kemell (?) 
| Ricardo Levison et Roberto de Mattesdone 
heredibus et eisdem assignatis in perpetuum 
|. . de capitalibus dominiis feodarum illarum 
| pro servicio inde debito et de jure consueto 
et de predicte Johanne Gerold et heredibus 
| Suis omni(a) predict(a) superius specificata 
| prefato Ricardo Whytyngton Roberto Why- 
|tyngton Thome Kemell Ricardo Levison et 
| Roberto de Mattesdone . . . warantizabimus 
|in perpetuum. In cujus rei testimonium 
| huic presenti cartee sigillum meum (apposui) 
|Hiis testibus Johanne Gerold Roberto 
| Gylbert, Johanne F[romton]Je, W™. Blackett 
| milit(ibus) Walter Toky et multis aliis 
| Datum apud Gloucestrie . . .die ante fes- 
| tum S. Gregorii [anno regni regis] Hen(ric) 
| quinti [post conquestum A.D. 1414-22. 
Seal: clear impression: A Cock’s Head. 
Perhaps we may henceforward more read- 
ily realise the local significance of Richard 
| Whittington’s Arms as they appear in 


* John Gerold, son of William Gerold of 
Snedeham, continued to hold portions of the 
Manor of Snedeham in Upton St. Leonards, 
and was still living in 1434/5. In 1414, Aug. 20 
(Corporation Records, No. 1075) he appears as 
one of the witnesses to a deed of feoffment_of 
two Gloucester Burgesses of Twigworth. His 
grandfather seems to have held these Snede- 
ham lands a century and more before, from 
the Abbey of Gloucester, doing half-squire ser- 
vice to the Court of Abbots Barton. 

+ This signifies certain lands granted to 
John Gerold by Hugh of Bisley that the latter 
had of the Gift of John, son and heir of 
John of Mattesdone in the vills and_fields of 
Upton S. Leonards, Mattesdon, and_ Saint- 





| bridge, and for which he had paid to Hugh of 


Bisley and Joan his wife certain sums at 
various dates (cf. Bk. VII, No. 10, Chapter 
Deeds, Jan. 20, v. i. Hen. V, 1414). Therefore 
this grant to Whittington is of later date, 
perhaps by two or three years. 
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Pauntley Church, Co. Glos., and we can let 
the Persian cat-story (excellent as it is) 
take care of itself beside the glass-slippers 
of Cinderella. 

Sr. Cratr BapDELEY. 


NCIENT GOLD COINS DISCOVERED 

IN GLASGOW CATHEDRAL, 1837.— 

The following letter is to be found in the 
P.R.O. T. 1/3239 :— 


Exchequer Chambers, Edinburgh, 
2nd December, 1837. 
Sir,_I beg to report for the information 
ot the Lords Commissioners of His Majesty’s 

Treasury that I have received possession on 
behalf of Her Majesty, of certain Gold Coins 
discovered a short time ago by some workmen 
employed in the interior of the Glasgow 
Cathedral. : 

The Coins are one hundred and thirty in 
number, 67 of them being Nobles of the 
Reigns of Edward the Third and Richard 
the Second of England, and 63 being twenty 
merk pieces, or as they are commonly called 
Saint Andrews of the Reign of Robert the 
Third of Scotland, mostly of different dies. 
The Coins are in admirable preservation, and 
on that Account their value has been esti- 
mated by a person qualified to judge thereof 
to whom I have shewn them at 30s. each 
overhead. 

As it has been usual in instances where 
Coins of rare value have been taken posses- 
sion of on behalf of the Sovereign as Treasure 
Trove, to distribute a few of them to each 
of the Public Institutions in Scotland in 
which collections of Coins are kept, I submit 
the following List to the consideration of My 
Lords, and would venture to recommend that 
one of the Nobles and one of the merk pieces 
be added to the Collections in these Institu- 
tions, viz :— 

The Antiquarian Society of Edinburgh, 

The Advocates Library, Edinburgh, 

The College Library there, 

The Andersonian Institution of Glasgow, 

The Hunterian Museum there, 

The High School there, 

The Antiquaries of Perth. 

I would also suggest that after such dis- 
tribution amongst ‘the Public Institutions 
shall have taken place, as My rds may 
please to sanction the remainder of the Coins 
be sold by me and the proceeds paid over 
to the Public Credit. 

I am, Sir, 

Your most obedient Servant, 
JOHN HENDERSON, 
Q. and L.T.R. 

The Secretary of the Treasury. 


The Lords of the Treasury directed The 
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Mint, and to the Literary Scientific and 
Antiquarian Society of Fife. In a second 
letter, Mr. Henderson states that, ‘“‘on a 
closer examination of the coins by com- 
petent Judges, only seven of the nobles are 
found to be of the Reign of Richard 2d 
One is herewith transmitted, so that six 
remain to be disposed of, and as I am in- 
formed that from being scarcer, the nobles 
of the Reign of Richard 2d are more an 
object of curiosity to Antiquarians than 
those of Edward the third, I would suggest 
... that I be authorized to distribute the 
six nobles amongst the following Institu- 
tions, viz., to the three Edinburgh and three 
Glasgow institutions above named.”’ 
E. H. FarrBrotuHer. 


ETRARCH’S BAILIFF.—There is much 
talk in these days of the lack of 
good servants, and comparisons are made, 
to their disadvantage, with those of 
old times. At the same time how often 
we see obituary notices of the death of 
servants, for many years—thirty, forty, or 
even fifty—the faithful friends of their 
masters. It may be said that these faithful 
servants are the survivals of a time when 
service was looked upon as more honourable 
than it is to-day. There may be truth in 
this, but is it not also true that in every 
age there are good and bad servants, as 
there are good and bad masters and mis- 
tresses ? 

In this connection it seems appropriate 
to quote the lament of Petrarch, over the 
death of his faithful bailiff in 1352. 

“By my bailiff’s death,” he writes, “ not 
only does my farm run the risk of neglect, 
but my library, which is my adopted daugh- 
ter, has lost her guardian. For my bailiff, 
tho’ a countryman, was gifted with more 
than a townsman’s forethought and refine- 
ment of manners. I think earth never bore 


| a more logical creature. In a word, this one 


/ man, by 


is surpassing fidelity, compensated 
and made amends for the sins and 
treacheries of the whole race of servants, as 
to which I have not only to make daily com- 
plaint by word of mouth, but have some time 
put my complaints into writing... And so 
I have given into his charge myself, my pro- 
perty, and all the books I have in Gaul. And 
whereas my shelves contain every sort and 
size of volume, mixed big and little together, 


| and I myself have often been absent for long 


Queen’s and Lord Treasurer’s Remembrancer | 


to deliver one specimen of each of the Coins 
to be sent to the Trustees of the British 
Museum, to the Board, to the Master of the 


periods, never once on my return have I 
found a single volume missing or even moved 
from its proper place. Though unlettered 
himself, he had a devotion to letters, and 
he took special pains with the books which 
he knew if valued most. Much handling of 
them had by this time taught him to know 
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the works of the ancients by name, and to 


distinguish my own small treatises from them. 

He would beam with delight whenever I 
gave him a book to hold, and would clasp it 
to his bosom with a sigh. Sometimes under 
his breath he would call upon its author 
by name, and, strange as it may sound, the 
mere touch of books gave him an enjoyable 
feeling of advancement in learning. 

And now, I have lost this excellent guar- 
dian of my property, with whom for 15 years 
1 have been wont to share all my troubles, 
and whose house served me for a temple of 
fidelity.” 

E. B. 


JEMARKABLE LONGEVITY.—Mr. M. 
Sunter Storey, himself a veteran cattle- 
dealer and butcher springing from Swale- 
dale, probably rightly claims that the Gun- 
nerside district holds the record in England 
for longevity. He has compiled a list of 
those still alive who were born in Swaledale 
between 1836 and 1854. This includes the 
names of over seventy persons between the 
ages of 71 and 90, all of whom were born 
around Gunnerside and its environs. A 
truly remarkable list and worthy of the his- 
toric case of longevity which belongs to 
Swaledale. I refer to Henry Jenkins who 
was born at Ellerton, a mile from Catterick, 
in the year 1500 and died on Dec. 9, 1670 
The author of ‘ Yorkshire Longevity,’ says: 
The proofs on which the great age of 
Jenkins rest have been examined and sifted 
with the greatest severity and care, in order, 
if possible to detect the slightest fallacy, but 
the fact appears to be established beyond the 

reach of reasonable doubt. 

J. Fartrrax-BLAkEBOROUGH. 


EASONABLE: REASONABLY.—In a 
case in the Court of Appeal reported 
in The Times of Nov. 12, 1925, Lord Jus- 
tice Bankes, in giving judgment, said that 
he desired to apply the rule which had been 
so often laid down for the guidance of the 
Court in dealing with such cases. The rule 
was that . . . they ought to interfere if the 
damages were such as no reasonable jury 
could give. 

In two other cases he held that the Court 
ought to interfere because the amounts were 
such as twelve reasonable men in the circum- 
stances ought not to award. 

From this it would appear that it was not 
disputed that the jury were twelve reason- 
able men, who acted reasonably once and 
unreasonably twice in the same case. The 
definition of ‘‘ reasonable’’ and ‘‘ reason- 
ably’? in the Dictionaries would seem to 
need revising. 

J. B. W. 
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Readers’ Queries. 





UERIES FROM EVELYN’S DIARY,— 
1. Under date October 28, 1652, Evelyn 
writes, “‘ Went to London to visit my Lady 
Gerrard where I saw that cursed woman 
called Lady Norton of whom it was 
reported that she spit in our King’s face 
as he went to the scaffold. Indeed her talk 
and discourse was like an impudent woman.” 
Is there any further reference to this in. 
cident and ‘‘ that cursed woman”’ by con- 
temporary writers of the Commonwealth 
period ? 

2. Again August 9, 1654:—“‘ To the old 
and ragged city of Leicester............... Here 
in one of the Churches lies buried the mag. 
nificent Cardinal Wolsey.”’ 

I have always understood that the Cardi- 
nal was interred in Leicester Abbey, which 
presumably shared the fate of general des- 
truction in the sixteenth century. No trace 
of the Cardinal’s burial-place, however, has 
hitherto been disclosed. Is it not improb- 
able therefore that John Evelyn personally 
saw the tomb of ‘‘ the magnificent Cardi- 
nal ’’ to which he refers on his visit to Lei- 
cester ? 

F. Brappvry. 

Sheffield. 

MHE ‘ADAGIA’ OF ERASMUS: 

“ APHANNAS,” STEPHANUS.—In 
perusing this collection of proverbs wise and 
otherwise (ed. 1630), a feat not often accom- 
plished now-a-days save by dryadusts, [I lit 
upon the subjoined (3300th) headed :— 
"Eis afavvas. In aphannis. Stephanus tradit 
Aphannas locum quempiam esse Sicilia, 
Vehementer obscurum et ignobilem, unde et 
nomen adductum apparet. Hinc natum 
proverbium Aut in Aphannis, de incertis et 
que nusquam sunt.’’ 

Evidently a Greek proverb originally from 
"Addvea which Thucyd. ii. 37 uses as ob- 
scurity, uncertainty; and became applied to 
the Sicilian locality mentioned by Ste 
phanus. But who was he, and did such a 
place exist, and where? Also did the place 
originate its Greek name, or was it vice 
versa ? 

J. B. McGovern. 
U® OF THE CHALDEES.—Where was 
that Ur of the Chaldees, whence Terah 
took his son Abraham and his family on 
their departure for the land of Canaan 
(Genesis xt. 31)? In my biblical atlas there 
is a place marked ‘‘ Ur of the Chaldees (or 
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Edessa) ’’ about 100 miles E.N.E. of the 
present Aleppo; whilst the scene of the pre- 
sent excavations, marked ‘‘ Ur or Urchoe”’ 


| on this atlas, is several hundreds of miles 


to the S.E. of it (Edessa). 
Cc. 8. C. (B/C). 


OWER MANUSCRIPT.—I shall be glad 
if any reader can inform me of the 
present whereabouts of the large MS. of 
Gower which was sold in the Fountaine Sale 
at Sotheby’s in 1902 for 1,500 guineas, and 
subsequently figured in Quaritch’s catalogue 
at £8,000. 


Artuur H. FRERE. 


XHILL, WARWICK: LIST OF INCUM- 
BENTS.—Is there, in existence, a list 
of persons who have held the living of Ox- 
hill in Warwickshire? If so where can it 
beexamined? I am particularly desirous of 
ascertaining if this living was ever held by 
a Rev. Daniel Smart about 1560. The pre- 
sent rector cannot help. 
H. Askew. 
Spennymoor. 
“TTOND” : ““HUNDY.’’—In the Charter of 
the foundation of the Hospital of St. 
Michael at Well in the N.R. of Yorkshire 
mention is made of the capital messuage of 
Well called ‘‘Hond’’ and in the ‘‘ Notes 
on the Manor of Well and Snape’’ by 
Thomas Horsfall, Plate 28 is an illustration 
of the ‘Old Hond”’ or Well Hall. What 
is the signification of this word ‘‘ Hond”’? 
At Aleton in Cumberland there is a block 
of gabled hoyses which goes by the name of 
“The Hundy,’’ and one of them in particular 
is distinguished as ‘‘ Hundy Hall.”” What 
does the word ‘‘ Hundy’’ mean? Has it 
any connection with ‘‘ Hond’’? Both are 
peculiar names which may have interesting 
origins. Who can supply them? 
H. Askew. 


OUND STERLING.—In a book ‘On 
Monies and Banks’ published in Stock- 
holm in 1771 and written by Erik Zetter- | 
sten, a Member of the Swedish Board of 
Trade, a statement is made which requires 
some checking. The author states that ‘‘the | 
name Sterling (for English currency) is said 
to be derived from the city of Sterling in | 
Scotland where the first English coinage was | 
minted.’”’” I have on the other hand read | 
that the name of Sterling came from the | 
Easterlings or Germans which during the | 
Anglo-Saxon time carried on trade with Eng | 
land, chiefly London. Which version is the | 
correct one ? | 
Lovuts ZETTERSTEN. 


FABLY STRIKE VOCABULARY.—I 

chanced a few days ago upon a copy of 
Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ North and South’ and read 
it again with a special interest in view of 
our recent strike experience. The vocabulary 
her strikers use is not at all points the same 
as the modern vocabulary. Thus, a “ black- 
leg’? is a ‘‘knobstick’’; a ‘‘striker’’ a 
‘‘turn-out.”” Is Mrs. Gaskell here using 
North-country words, or were these the terms 
generally employed in those days? 

R 


RIESTS HUNG FROM THE STEE- 
PLES OF THEIR CHURCHES.—Is 
it the fact that a great number of priests— 
I believe it is said two hundred—were in the 
reign of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. hung 
from the steeples of their churches? Upon 
what accusation were they condemned? and 
by what authorities was this mode of execu- 
tion enjoined ? 
A. L. 


XFORD AT THE REFORMATION.— 

Where could I find the names of the 

authorities of the University of Oxford dur- 

ing the reign of Edward VI. and Mary? 

The point I seek to elucidate is the attitude 
of the individuals towards Peter Martyr. 
RHEDECYNIAN. 


ERALDIC: ARMS FOR IDENTIFICA- 
TION.—A panel of XVI Century 
stained glass brought to England from Flan- 
ders (or Germany) circa 1800, contains the 
portrait of a lady donor, kneeling with her 
seven daughters, and the armorial bearings: 
Sable a lion rampant or charged on the 
shoulder with an escutcheon: Argent three 
crescents, two and one sable. Can any of 
your readers identify this shield ? 
WILFRED DRAKE. 
RMY UNITS: INITIALS.—Can you tell 
me the meaning of the following abbre- 
viations used during the war to describe 
units of the British and Canadian armies :— 
‘“W.P. British Army.”’ 
*R.D.C.”’: British Army.’’ 
**D.A.C. Canadian Army.” 
‘*B.A.C. Royal Field Artillery, British 
Army.”’ 
““R.A.C. British Army.” 
Lypia S. M. Rostnson. 
Paoli, Pennsylvania, U.S.A. 
ESTINIOG-FFESTINIOG.—The deriva- 
tion as a place-name of this popular 
Welsh locality has never been explained. 
Gleam of likely light on the subject will 
greatly oblige. 
ANEURIN WILLIAMS. 
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‘HE EXECUTIONER OF CHARLES lI. 


—Some correspondence has been appear- | 


ing in the Times on this subject, and Mr. 
G. E. Manwaring, of the London Library, 
quotes a ‘‘Journal”’ of the period, to the 
effect that: ‘‘the executioners were two, 
disguised in saylors’ clothes with visords and 
peruques unknown.” 

Was the name of the executioner after- 
wards made known ? 

J. LanprEar Lucas. 

101, Piccadilly. . 

HILARY LAW TERM.—What is the his- 


tory and origin of the name of the above | 


Law term? 
J. LANDFEAR Lucas. 
[? TAKES NINE TAILORS TO MAKE 
A MAN.’’—What is the origin and 
meaning of this saying? I am told that the 
obvious solution is not correct, namely, a 


man’s suit of clothes going through nine | 


different hands in the making. 
Ropert PEARSALL. 
NDRE CHENIER.—Has any of the verse 
of André 
English ? 
of the publisher. 
of any work on the poet, whether biogra- 


phical or critical, published within the last | 
ten years—especially of essays in periodicals | 


—and of any portraits of him. 


INA; 
ALZAC MANUSCRIPTS.—Where are | 
' now the different MSS. of Balzac’s | 
‘Comédie Humaine’? Has any Balzac | 


MS. appeared at any sale within the last | 


twenty years? Has any been sold in Lon- 
don ? 


N. A. 


ERIVATION OF SURNAME OF 

MUNDY, MUNDAY, ETC.—I should 

be glad of any suggestions as to the origin 

of the above surname. Has it any connec- 

tion with the word Munde in Saxon place- 
names dealt with at exlviii. 350, 391, 447. 
Pr. DM. 

(YUERIES FROM BOSSUET’S ‘ORAIT- 

SONS FUNEBRES.’—I should be much 

obliged for information on the following 

points which occur in the ‘ Oraisons funé- 

bres.’ 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


Chénier been translated into | 
If so I should be glad of a note | 
I should also like to know | 
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_légers, chauds et invisibles, qui portent la 
| vie et le sentiment dans les parties de 
| Vanimal.’’ Does not this idea occur, as one 
| of the notions of the time, in letters? Does 
| Mme de Sévigné allude toit? What exactly 
| was its place in the philosophy of Descartes? 
| 2. In the ‘Oraison Funébre de Marie. 
| Thérése d’Antriche’ Bossuet touches on the 
| Elder Brother of the parable of the Prodigal 
| Son and tells us that ‘‘ une excellente doe. 
| trine de saint Thomas nous la fait entendre 
et concilie toutes choses,’’ i.e., explains the 
seeming preference of the penitent to the son 
who had not sinned. What is the reference 
in St. Thomas?  Rébelliau quotes on the 
subject the ‘ Panégirique de St. Francois de 
Paule,’ of 1660. I should be glad of in- 
formation about this St. Francois. 


YING FOR LOVE.—Saint-Simon tells 

us that Mme de Montbazon was a very 

beautiful creature who died, literally died, 

| for the love of the Chevalier de la Rue who 

| did not care for her. Are there any other 

| authentic instances of dying for love? 
E. 


Hox 


ABOURER.—What was the real meaning 
of this term in 1768 and 1841? I have 
found cases where it is used in parish regis- 
ters when the person was a small freeholder. 
| Did it mean that he was a manual-worker 
as distinct from a shop-worker, artisan, or 
| so-called professional man ? 
HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


OPCOAT FAMILY.—In the _ Poll-book 
for Westminster City and Liberty, year 

| 1841, appears the name Joseph Topcoat, Nor- 

| ris Street, St. James. 

| It is such a curious modern sounding 

| name that I would like to know its deriva- 

| tion. 


HERBERT SOUTHAM. 


| [HE LINCOLN IMP.—What is the legend 
of the Lincoln Imp, represented with 
| hat, ears, horns, and one leg. 


J OBSON. 


| ‘ (XOGY-O-GAY. ’—I am anxious to know 
when, by whom ‘Gogy-o-gay,’ was written 
Is it set to music? If so by whom and by 
| what publisher ? 

The following is the first of four verses 


i 
| 
| 


1. ‘* Et que verrons-nous dans notre mort | from the Irish. 

Gogy-o’-gay sings the bird of brown breast, 

Where in the world shall I lay my nest? 

If in the bed I should try to make it, | 

The children’s maid would surely take it. 
D. Josson. 


. . . que des esprits qui s’épuisent.’’ (Or. 
Fun. de Henriette-Anne d’Angleterre) M. 
Rébelliau in a note on ‘‘ esprits’’ refers to 
the Cartesian theory, according to which 


‘‘ Esprits au pluriel sont de petits corps ! 
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Replies. | 
FRENCH CHAPELS IN LONDON. 
(cl. 291). | 





Me WuiTEBROOK has doubtless found but 

little assistance from the headquarters | 
of the various Dissenting Churches in his | 
yesearch work, and possibly the following | 
may be of help. | 

The poem ‘‘ Thus mourns my Soul ”’ is by 
J. Cennick, and appears, I think, in the 
third edition of his works. 

The history of the Huguenot Churches is 
largely dealt with in The Huguenot Society 
Publications, and those of London particu- 
larly by Mr. G. Beaumont Beeman in vol. 
xii. 

The Church of Black and Grey Eagle 
Streets, Spitalfields, had an entrance in 
each street, hence its name, and is distinct 
from that of Hope Street, which was not 
Huguenot. Hope Street is farther north, 
and I only know it by its connection with 
the Rev. D. Tyler, its minister in the nine- | 
teenth century. 

Peters Yard I cannot trace. Wardour 
Street, its lower portion known as Princes 
Street, had no connection with Leicester 
Fields except by the court still existing to 
the north of Coventry Street. In the same 
way Castle Street was only connected on the 
north and south by the two small streets 
still there, the straight road through being 
a later improvement. There is on Horwood’s 
Map (1790) a Peter’s Court to the north of 
Peter Street, Soho, which may originally 
have been termed ‘‘ yard,’’ but it is not given 
at all on the 1749 Rate-books of St. James. 
The nearest Huguenot Churches were west- 
ward, St. Luke’s, Berwick Street, and east- 
ward the Greek Church, Charing Cross Road. 

William Cudworth’s name appears on the 
St. Martin’s Rate-books for 1747 as assessed 
for a house in St. Martin’s Court at £14 
p.a. There was no Peter’s Yard in St. Mar- 
tin’s Lane. Peter’s Court ran westward be- 
tween No. 110—the house of Dr. Misaubin, 
pictured by Hogarth as to its interior—and 
No. 111 to the French Church, and thence 
south to Hemming’s Row. That particular 
congregation, which had originally met in 
Hungerford Market House continued in pos- 
session until 1760, when it removed to Moon 
Street, so that Mr. Cudworth could not have 
preached there. I have not traced its later 
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| conforming, 





history, but possibly Mr. Moffat, the Minis- 


391 


| ter of Crown Court, could say whether any 


Scotch congregation utilized the building be- 
fore it became a Court of Request. The 
title ‘‘ French Church, Castle Street ’’ ap- 
plies, for it is so entered in the 1747 Rate- 
book, and I cannot therefore agree with Mr. 
Crippen’s surmise 


Angel Court was not Huguenot. The site 
of the Petticoat Lane Church is unknown. 
Mr. Beeman suggests the user of a Presby- 
terian Church near by. In this connection 
it should be remembered that Spitalfields wa 
largely nonconformist. It was, and still is, 
under Quaker influence, and the refugees, 
given hospitality by the Quakers there, would 
have been loth to conform to the Church of 
England and surrender their French liturgy. 
Huguenot Churches may be divided into two 
classes, the one adopting a French transla- 
tion of the English service and therefore 
the other retaining the old 
French form and being classified as Dissen- 
ters. The grants made by the Government 
from the briefs naturally went to those con- 
forming before the others, and this may have 


| influenced many of the Churches to conform. 


The subject raises an interesting query as 
to the link between the Huguenot Church 
and Dissenters. John Wesley is stated to 
have adopted the “ circuit ’’ system—minis- 
ters serving so many years only in one place 
and passing on—from the Huguenot Church, 
and in two cases at least he utilized their 
closed Church buildings. Certain it is that 
among Congregationalists, Wesleyans and 
Baptists a good many of our Huguenot fami- 
lies are not to be found—the late Mr. Jus- 
tice Bailache was a Baptist. 


Regarding the closing of the Churches, it 
should be recalled that the early refugees all 
cherished the hope of returning to their na- 
tive land, and in this hope continued for a 
few generations much as our alien colonies 
of to-day, but the bond of faith, which led 
them in this country so materially to assist 
William ITI, created intimate relations with 
the English, which, as the hope of return 
disappeared, led to the merger in the Eng- 
lish nation. With intermarriage the Eng- 
lish language became general, but not entire. 
Thus, for instance, Puget and Co., the 
Bankers of St. Paul’s Chuchyard, kept all 
their books in French until 1818. The mer- 
ger was gradual, and even to-day in certain 
quarters, particularly Bethnal Green, 
French families have a mode of expression 
and mannerism quite foreign to their neigh- 
bours. It may be interesting, finally, to 
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add that at Friederichsdorf in Germany | ness,’’ as he expressed it, we of the Shake. 


French was maintained at the express wish | speare company were admitted gratis. Un. 
fortunately, pressure of work—the produc. 


of the ex-Kaiser, who is inordinately proud 
of his descent from Coligny. r 
W. H. MAncHEE. 


283, 318, 353).—Those interested in this 
endless controversy should consult 
Welldon’s article in The Nineteenth Cen- 
tury and After for June, 1905. 

J. B. McGovern. 
F.S.A.Scot., F.Ph.sS. 
St. Stephen’s Rectory, C.-on-M., Manchester. 


Articles or criticisms of the alleged Crom- 
well skull appear in Timbs’ ‘ Romance of 
London,’ p. 135; ‘London Stories,’ vol. ii, 
p. 209 by John O’London ; 
and the Review of Reviews, June, 1894, p. 
607, which mentions an article in Atlantic 
Monthly by Sir Edward Strachey. The Nine- 
teenth Century, June, 1905, contains a long 
article by Bishop Welldon. The ‘ Kentish 
Note Book,’ 1890, p. 356, also refers to the 
skull. The first photographs of Cromwell’s 


tion of four plays every week, for instance 


| —deprived us of the leisure necessary for the 
(JROMWELL’S HEAD (cl. 100, 155, 210, | 


Dean | 


head appeared in the Daily Express, 8 Apr. | 


1911, which also contained an article on the 
subject. The question of reburial of the 
head was raised in Parliament, but Mr. 
Asquith, then Premier, said that its genuine- 
ness was not generally admitted. 

Some of the above accounts say that the 
head was blown down in the storm of 1703, 
that it was picked up by a sentry who hid 
it in a chimney-corner and only revealed the 
secret on his deathbed. It was sold to a 
member of the Russell family and later 
passed into the hands of a Mr. Cox, an anti- 
quarian dealer, who exhibited it in 1799. 
It was afterwards purchased by a Mr. Wil- 
kinson in whose family it still remains. 


G. H. W. 


Some years before the late War, in Okla- 
homa, during a Shakespearean theatrical 


tour through the North American continent, | 
I saw a mummified head, which was said to | 


be Cromwell’s. 
mummified body of Wilkes Booth, the assas- 
sin of Lincoln, though not, of course, 
attached thereto, in the manner one so fre- 
quently sees in Italian museums, of heads of 
Marcus Aurelius fixed (by pruning the 
neck) on to statues of Nero and Caracalla. 


The undertaker who exhibited them de- | 
clared he had authentic documents relating | 
to both exhibits, for seeing which latter he | 
charged two dollars, though it is but fair to | 


say that, ‘‘as colleagues in the show busi- 


| 





It was in company with a | 


| of 12 cwt. 


led. Bliss, ii., 803). 
tse a oe 


examination of the documents, the more r. 
gretted by the exhibitor as one of our con. 
pany, an Englishman, observed that he had 
once seen a different-looking head of Crom. 
well at a fair in a provincial town in Eng. 
land. 

Rim Van Zatrix. 


OHN BANCROFT (cl. 332).—The bishop 
in his will states that he was born at 
Asthall, Oxon., and this statement is accep- 
ted by the ‘ D.N.B.’ and by Wood (‘ Athens, 
The last-named author. 
ity gives the name of the bishop’s mother as 
Audrey Andrews, but gives no particulars 
of her parentage or residence. There seems 
to have been a family of that name of some 
standing at Woodstock but I have been un 

able so far to find any pedigree. 

J. B. Wurirmore. 


“DIG BEN’S” TRUE NAME (cl. 188, 228). 

—The first bell, which received the name 
of ‘‘ Big Ben,’’ was cast in 1856 at Norton, 
near Stockton-on-Tees, by Messrs. Warner, 
and weighed nearly 16 tons, with a clapper 
Designed by Edmund _ Beckett 
Denison, Q.C.; Sir Benjamin Hall, Bart., 
M.P., Chief Commissioner of Works. On 


Nov. 13, the bell was tested in the 
presence of the designer and others. The 
note was found to be E natural. On 


Oct. 24, 1857, it was noticed that the tone 
was not the old familiar E, but a cracked 
uncertain sound. On examining, with a 
lighted candle, a crack was noticed to extend 
from the rim about half-way up the side. 

Irving’s ‘ Annals of Our Time,’ states that 
‘““ When the accident occurred every prepara- 
tion was completed for hoisting it to its 
proper lofty eminence in the Clock Tower.” 

Walford’s ‘Old and New London,’ states 
“Certain it is that it had hung but a few 
months before it gave strong evidence of 
being cracked.’’ 

The first ‘‘ Big Ben’? was forwith doomed 
and brought to the hammer, broken up and 
done for, and a new bell was at once cast 


| in the foundry of Messrs. Mears, in White 


chapel, in the twenty-first year of the reign 
of Queen Victoria and in the year of our 
Lord 1858. This bell is estimated as being 
as nearly as possible fourteen tons, or about 
two tons lighter than the old bell. On Oct. 
8, 1858, it was placed upon its side upon 
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a cradle, was run into the basement of the | 
clock-tower, and placed under the shaft ex- 
tending to the summit of the tower, up 


hich it was afterwards hoisted by pulleys. | 
=" | Barrack Yard, Knightsbridge. 


A. S. Lewis. 
: Librarian. 
Constitutional Club, W.C.2. 


The bell was christened ‘‘ St. Stephen,” | 


but the sobriquet has superseded the canoni- 
cal name. See cxlvi. 439; Timbs’ ‘ Curiosi- 


ties of London’; Walsh’s ‘Handy Book of | 


Curious Information’; and Ellacombe’s 
‘Bells of the Church,’ ete. 


ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days’ tells us:— 


‘‘ Officially the bell was to have been named | 
St. Stephen but a random sobriquet used in | 


the Times ‘ Big Ben’ caught the taste of the 


public ; and in October, 1857, it was known | 


all over the country that ‘Big Ben’ was 
eracked.”’ 

The fact that the Chief Commissioner of 
Works at the time was Sir Benjamin Hall 
is said to have suggested the popular name. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


WISS NOSTALGIA (cl. 100, 139, 173, 
356).—It would be presumptuous on my 
part to challenge a statement made by our 


learned correspondent Proressor BENSLY at | 


the third reference. I may, however, per- 


haps be allowed to correct one of his quota- | 


tions. 


The Alsatian Herr Johann Hofer in his | 
‘ Dissertatio de Nostalgia’ translates ‘“Heim- | 


weh”’ by La Maladie du Pays. 

Having had a Swiss nurse in my child- 
hood who hailed from the Pays de Vaud, it 
may perhaps be worth mentioning that I re- 
member her referring to her very exceptional 
attacks of ‘‘ Heimweh”’ not as: la maladie 


du pays, but as: le mal du pays, which of | 


course is the correct wording. La maladie 


du pays means a sickness inherent to a 


country. 

Le mal du pays means a longing for home. 
Hofer’s Latin word for it seems nearer the 
mark, but that I am incompetent to dis- 
course upon. 

W. vet Court. 

Bruges. 


MER CHOCOLATE (cl. 11).—Among the | 
Sloane MS. are two seventeenth cen- | 


tury recipes, for making chocolate (519 f. 
31 b.) and to prepare chocolate in the Span- 
ish and English way (647 f. 7). 

J. ARDAGH. 


TAVERN NAMES OF MILITARY ORI- 
GIN (cxlix. 100, 158, 195, 229, 268, 338, 
374).—Opposite ‘‘ The Receiving Conduit 
called the Standard’”’ in Hyde Park is Old 
At the end 
of this curious byway is Phillips Terrace 
and an old posting-inn, The Grenadier, 
circa 1790. J. ARDAGH. 


USTACE WHITE, CATHOLIC MAR- 
TYR (cl. 64, 103, 197)—It is indeed 
“strange that Eustace should be made exe- 
cutor,’’ if he was the martyr, for Bishop 
Challoner writes (Pollen’s ed., 1924) at p. 
182: ‘‘His father was an earnest Protestant, 
who, upon his son’s conversion, was so highly 
offended as to lay his curse upon him; but 
God turned this curse into a blessing.’’ 
Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


VING’S INAUGURATION (cl. 188).—Is 
it not clear that Inauguration stands 

for Accession and that Proclamation means 
what it says? There is almost always some 
interval between a monarch’s accession and 
the proclamation of it. To take a famous 
instance Edward VI died July 6, whereupon 
Mary acceded to the throne; but Lady Jane 
| was proclaimed Queen at the Cross in Cheap, 
London, on July 10, after 7 p.m., and Mary 
was proclaimed at Norwich on July 16, and 
at the Cross in Cheap on July 19, at 3 p.m. 
I have not handy the dates of the accession 
and proclamation respectively of George II. 

Joun B. WAINEWRIGHT. 


PLACE-NAME WAPPING (cl. 189, 250). 

—The explanation given by Mr. ALFRED 
| AnscomBE of the origin of the place-name 
| Wapping whilst perhaps fitting the particu- 
| lar example with which he deals cannot, ex- 
actly, meet the various other instances which 
occur. 

It is almost inconceivable that the sons of 
Wappa shouid have held lands in so many 
| scattered districts. 

The name is more widely spread than at 
first sight it was thought to be. There is 
| a Wapping in the parish of Hutton Buscel, 
' another at Grewelthorpe, a Wapping Road 
‘in Bradford, a Wapping in Lower Wortley 
near Leeds, a Wapping thoroughfare in 
Hull, and another Wapping in Bedford. 

In addition to the above the name occurs 
in a place called Cherry Wapping in Old- 
trimdon, Co. Durham, and again in the same 
{county the modern parish of Burnmoor on 

the confines of Lambton Park was originally 
| known as Wapping. It has been suggested 
| that the name has the same origin as ‘‘ wap- 
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entake,’’ but this, I think, eannot be sub- 
stantiated. 

The characteristic feature of most, if not 
all, the places mentioned, is land of a slop- 
ing marshy nature gradually shelving to a 
stream and this would appear to suggest an 
entirely different source. Judging from the 
peculiar situation of these localities, Mr. 
A. A. Harwood Brierley, who has devoted 
some considerable thought to the subject, has 
been led to the conclusion that Wapping 
is a corruption of A.S. weorpan which 
indicates ‘‘warped lands,’’ this is lands orig- 
inally marshy which after drainage became 
distorted or warped. In the absence of a 
more appropriate explanation this one cer- 
tainly deserves recognition. It is surely 
more reasonable than the one which derives 
it from a patronymic. 

H. Askew. 


Spennymoor. 


According to Timbs’ ‘ Curiosities of Lon- | 
don’ Wapping is ‘‘ derived from the ship’s | 


rope called Wapp; or from Wapin-schaw, a 


periodical exhibition of arms, which may | 
held upon this open | 


formerly have been 
ground.” 
Watter E. GawtTuorp. 


FRENCH ARTISTS 
ENGLAND (exlviii. 47, 160).—French 
artists were imprisoned in a beautiful old 
house in Cranbrook and decorated the walls. 
H. Alexander, A.R.W.S., the owner, a friend 
of mine, would, I am sure give further de- 
tails if required. 
D. Josson. 
JEBSTER FAMILY, RIPLEY (exlviii. 


29).—There is a memorial monument 


by Hamo Thornycroft, R.A., to Thomas | 
Webster, R.A. in Cranbrook church, where | 
he and his wife (I believe) are buried. I | 


forget the inscription but could easily obtain 
it. He spent the latter part of his life in 
Cranbrook, where he had fellow artist 
friends. 
D. Jorson. 
Skeyton, near Norwich. 


“MO CATCH ON THE HOP ’”—TO SUR- | 


PRISE (cl. 331). Several examples 
will be found in Farmer and Henley ‘ Slang 
and its Analogues,’ vols. ii. and iii. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
RANDING THE HAND (cl. 330).— 
Deserters from the Army seemed to have 
been marked with the letter D, and bad 
characters with B.C., neither being done with 


ink. By the British Mutiny Act of 1858, 


NOTES AND QUERIES. 


PRISONERS IN | 


May 29, 1996, 


it was enacted that the Court Martial in 
addition to any other penalty may order 
deserters to be marked on the left side, two 
inches below the armpit with the letter D, 
such letter not to be less than one inch long, 
In 1879 this was abolished. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


GELBORNE: PLACE NAME (cl, 117),~ 

Harrison, in his ‘ Surnames,’ says that 
the early forms show fairly conclusively that 
the’ first element is not the O.E. sealh, a sal. 
low or willow, but is from the O.E. sele a 
hall, a mansion, and burne a stream, ie, 
Hall-brook, the brook running by the Hall, 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


OUND-HOUSE (cl. 261, 340).—The 
‘N.E.D.’ says this is apparently derived 

| from the former custom of having ‘‘rounds” 
| or ‘‘ watches’? who paraded the streets of a 
| town to preserve good order, their meeting 
place being the ‘‘ round-house.”’ 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 
STRONG MEN (cl. 331).—Caulfield’s 
\? ‘Remarkable Characters ’ gives seven 
pages to Thomas Topham, vol. iv., p. 200, 
| and to William Joy known as the English 
| Sampson a similar length of notice at vol. 
i., p. 37. Chambers’s ‘ Book of Days,’ vol. 
ii. also notices the former. 

ARCHIBALD SPARKE. 


WirE MERCHANTS’ TERMS (cxlix. 
| 448 and references there quoted).—In 
| 1863 a barrister named Mr. George Blamire 
was found dead in his apartments, No. 1, 
Adam Street, The Adelphi, London. A na- 
tive of Carlisle, he had, for the twenty years 
preceding his death, lived the life of a re 
cluse in the rooms mentioned. A sale of his 
effects which included a quantity of rare 
wine took place in March, 1865. The auc- 
tioneer’s eloquently composed advertisement 
is, I think, worthy of reproduction here. 


The ports of 1820, imported and supplied in 
1822, by Harris, Crutchedfriars, London, have 
all the characteristics of that wonderful 
vintage; the charming violet boquet of the 
splendid comet wine of 1811 is here in all its 
richness and perfection, while the crisp and 
dry sherries, the elegant nectar-like Madeiras, 
the luscious Lachryma, and the pure sans 
dated ports of the last century, are a 
invested with an ineffable delicacy that can 
only be acquired in the etherealizing labora- 
tory of nature. 


This wine sale realised £1,718. 
complete account can be seen in ‘ Round Car- 
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he Comedy of the Crocodile. By L. A. 
Miriebel. (Oxford University Press. 7s. 6d. 
net.) 

EVERAL MSS. of the ‘ Crocodil-stechen zu 
Niirmberg ’ are in existence. The text 
and the study of the play which Mr. Triebel 
here gives us are based on that known as 
Nor. H. 703, which is in the Stadtbibliothek 
at Niirnberg. The date may be 1596, or may 
be 1604. The play, which belongs to the trad- 
ition of the Fastnachtspiele or Shrove-tide 
plays though presenting some differences from 
these, has for plot the farcical exploit of 
certain eminent citizens of Nirnberg who 
allowed themselves to be persuaded that a 
carved stone or gargoyle perched upon a house 
was a live and dangerous beast, a crocodile, in 
fact, and proceeded to try and catch it with 
a net. There is some reason, not absolutely 
convincing reason, perhaps, for thinking that 
a real incident is at the bottom of the story. 
At any rate there is an old prose account of 
it; and whether or not the incident is his- 


torical, the hero of the hunt is certainly so— | 


being the Juncker Paulus Praun, whose 
career and portrait and peculiarities are 
known. With him went Paulus Scheurl, also 
member of a prominent Nirnberg family, and 
a goldsmith who may well be Christoph Jam- 
nitzer. That the play was never published, 


and has only recently been found and studied, | poction. 


is to he attributed to the vexation of Niirn- | 


hergers at the mockery which the adventure 
brought first upon well-known names and 
then upon the city in general. The evidence 
does seem to point to some such reason for 


suppression; but we think the possibility of | 


the crocodile and the hunt being an allegory, 


may well be given consideration. The author 


pretended, in two couplets in the MS., pos- 
sessed by the library of University College, 
London, where it is said “ sein Name hat ein 
J und R.” As a _ literary production the 
*Crocodil-stechen ’ has its merits. The first 
part, indeed, a dialogue between two servant- 
maids, which at best has but some rough 
humour, and is often baldly coarse, contains 
little intrinsically worth attention. But the 
second part, where the worthy valiant men 
engage in the hunt, after long discussion of 
the best weapon to use, and much dread of 


the supposed poisonous nature of the beast, | 


and presently after great exertion discover 
that they are hunting a_ stone, is _Teally 
funny; is excellent, too, in its drawing of 
character, and most pleasant in its simple 
popular diction. Teshas it should be stated 
that what misled the hero was, according to 
one explanation, a bunch of cobweb, attached 
to the “ crocodile,” which waved in the wind 
and looked like a moving tail. A very inter- 


| lem, 


esting feature of the play is the introduction 
of a Narr or Fool. 

M. Triebel’s study has been thoroughly 
carried out. He discusses the historical basis 
and the literary forms of the farce; works 
out the relation of the Niirnberg MS. to the 
other texts; and gives careful account of the 
interrelation and origin of the different MSS., 
ot the metre, and of the language. Not the least 
attractive feature of the book are the three 
amusing photographs of illuminations which 
adorn the MS. 


The History and Sources of Percy’s Memoir 
of Goldsmith. By Katharine C. Balderston. 
(Cambridge University Press. 3s. 6d. net.). 


R. Balderstone has had good fortune. She 

contributes here something of literary conse- 
quence to an old and important literary prob- 
Biographers of Goldsmith go back to 
Percy’s Memoir and have not been able to pene 
trate beyond it. Upon what was the Memoir it 
self founded? Noone could tell: but now the 
basal documents have been brought to light, 
and Dr. Balderston has had the sight of them, 
and tells us here of what they consist. They 
are in the possession of Miss Constance Meade, 
a descendant of the Bishop. The principal 
piece is a manuscript on six folio sheets, folded 
and stitched roughly together to make a pam- 
phlet, upon which Percy jotted down a mem: 
orandum of Goldsmith’s life—‘‘ Chiefly from 
his own Mouth, 1773,” as a line at the head 
tells us. This Dr. Balderstone prints in full 
—showing the places where Percy had under. 
lined statements he believed to require cor- 
i Goldsmith handed to Percy also a 
packet of letters and miscellaneous papers, few 
of which were deemed serviceable by Percy. 
though they still remain with the document: 
inherited by Miss Meade. The materials for 
the Memoir were reinforced by a narrative of 
Goldsmith’s life by his sister, the Hodson 


of their standing, all too indubitably, for some | 2@trative; by a letter of Dr. Wilson, fellow 


ludicrous and mortifying object or episode, | 


of Trinity College, Dublin, who dealt with 
Goldsmith’s college career; and by informa- 


is noknown:; but trace of him appears or is | tion from his Edinburgh friend, Dr. William 


Farr, which passed through Samuel Rose, a 
witness not favourable to Goldsmith. Dr. 
Balderstone follows the intricate course of the 
Memoir between Percy, Johnson, Campbell 
and Malone, inserting one or two letters 
hitherto unpublished, and in general setting 
out the newly-opened field for the new 
biographer of Goldsmith. In conclusion she 
gives in a numbered list the facts of Gold- 
smith’s life to be read in Percy’s Memoir, 
and beside each the source from which Percy 
obtained it. Revaluation of these contem 
porary sources is certainly, as Dr. Balderstone 
suggests, desirable, and, with these recovered 
data before us, it will be to a certain extent 
possible. But the fact remains that the 
material for a Life of Goldsmith is lament- 
ably scanty—too scanty to afford chance of 
satisfactory checking and correction. We 
would add a word of praise for the combina- 
tion of conciseness and facility with which the 
subject is handled. 
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A Manual of Year Book Studies. By William 
Craddock Bolland (Cambridge University | 
Press, 12s. 6d. net.). 


R. BOLLAND’S work on the Year Books is | 
not unknown to our readers. His new 
book reproduces, with some compression and 
some expansion, the lectures he delivered re- | 
cently at Cambridge as Sandars Reader in 
Bibliography. To those who have already taken 
him as their guide into this enchanting field of 
research, some of the things he tells will be | 
already familiar; but these are often rounded | 
out with new matter. Those to whom the 
Year Books are new may make first acquain- | 
tance with them here even more readily and 
completely than in Dr. Bolland’s former book 
about them. He adheres to his opinion that ' 
they formed originally a commercial venture, | 
compiled from notes taken in the courts, then 
dictated to writers in a scriptoriuwm, and sub- 
sequently transcribed and circulated. Within | 
their huge, and still too little explored, com- 
pass the very life of the Middle Ages, with its 
abundance of curious detail, lies enshrined. 
he first lecture contains many particulars | 
illustrative of this side of the matter. The | 
benefit of clergy most of us could explain, but 
one encounters here several maxims, customs | 
and principles of medieval lawyers which will 
probably be new to many readers: as that a 
professed religious cannot change his mind, | 
or that the Church is always under age, or 
that, while you may be known by two or more 
surnames at the same time, you must not 
change your baptismal name: the one excep- 
tion to the rule being leave to change it at 
confirmation. 

From the contents in general of the Year 
Books Dr. Bolland passes to the MSS and their 
authors, and thence to the printed editions, 
which begin with the work of William Mach- 
linia in 1482 or 1483, and continue actively for | 
about two hundred years, to suffer suspension 
for nearly the same length of time, till Hor- | 
wood, in 1866, published a first volume of a 
modern edition. Those who have worked at 
the old editions wax wrathfully eloquent. over 
their corruptions: those who use the modern 
ones earnestly wish there were more of them. 
The Selden Society -and Maitland here claim 
the student’s warmest gratitude; indeed for 
the time being the publication of Year Books 
is left entirely to the Selden Society, still 
moved by Maitland’s inspiration. 

In his last lecture Dr. Bolland goes_back 
again to the Year Books as a “ treasure-house 
of learning.”” Among many good subjects here 
are discussion, in the light of the Year Books, | 
of the relation between’ canon law and_ the | 
common law of the realm, as regards illegi- | 
timacy; of moneylending and mortgage; of | 
juries; of the keeping of Sundays. Here also 
we find the detection of Coke in sundry errors; 
and some notes on words for the ‘N.E.D.’ 
The book contains an Appendix which is both 
novel and exceedingly valuable—eleven facsi- 
miles of portions of Year Books in MS, with a | 


| gain a working knowledge of me 


| to the Highlands.’’ 


| council, as 


| the University, and edited many o 
| charters and other documents of the Univers 


| topography and 


Printed and Published by the Bucks Fr 
Wycombe, in the County of Bucks. 


transcript extending all contractions, and 
translation. Dr. Bolland is not, we thi 
too sanguine in promising that the stud 
who will compare these facsimiles word by 
word with the respective iyi yet will soon 
‘ ieval scripts 
—sufficient to be genuinely of service to him j 
dealing with MSS, and a guide to further 
paleographical study. é 


se, 


Osituary: PETER JOHN ANDERSON, 
We greatly regret having to record 


death of our correspondent, Mr. P. J. Anda 
son, University Librarian of Aberdeen, which 


| took place on May 12 at the age of 73. 


was an Inverness man, member of a well 
known family of that town, and inheritor 
of literary tastes, for his father and uncle 
were joint authors of a well-known “ Gui 
He himself soon showed 
unusual promise and ability. As a lad 
15 or 16 he was dux of the Academy at In 


| ness, in mathematics one year, in classics 


next. At Aberdeen University he graduated 
M.A. with first-class honours in mathematics 
and won the Boxhill prize for mathematics, 


| After taking his LL.B. in Edinburgh he re 


turned to Aberdeen, and was appointed 
University Librarian in 1894. His work there 


| gives him rank with the best and most progres 


sive of University librarians of his day. Besides 
many other activities—as founder of the New 
Spalding Club, or registrar to the general 
s philatelist or student of heraldry 
—he published records of the graduates of 
the 


sity and the city. Nor did he forget hig 
birthplace: his attachment to his old school 
was shown by the endowment of an annual 
prize to the boy best acquainted with ‘ 
: local history of Inverness 
shire and the Northern Highlands. He was” 
buried at Inverness in the Old Chapel Yard. ~ 
Notices TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
We cannot undertake to answer 
privately. 
APPROVED ‘ Queries’ are 


¥ 
queries 
‘ 
) inserted free of 
charge. Contributors are requested always 
give their names and addresses, for the infor 


mation of the Editor, and not necessarily for 
publication. y 


When sending a letter to be forwarded to 
another contributor, correspondents are Te 
quested to put in the top left-hand corner of 
the envelope the number of the page of 
*N. & Q. to which the latter refers. % 
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article which has already appeared, corre 
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theses—immediately after the exact heading— 
the numbers of the series, volume, and page 
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